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O every one at Christmas there comes renewed 
acquaintance with a poem and a story cele- 
brating this great religious festival. There are 

other poems—infinitely more poems than stories—and 
stories touched with the beautiful spirit of this event; 
but these particular two stand, in English literature, as 
the supreme expression of the secular mind and heart 
in commemorating the birth of Christianity with the 
coming of the Christ-child. The poem is, as everybody 
knows, Milton’s harmonic “Ode on the Morning of 
Christ’s Nativity’; and the story, Charles Dickens’ 
tender, pathetic, and humane “Christmas Carol.” 
Milton’s ode is a pean of adoration and praise, an ex- 
pression of lofty faith, with touches of rhetorical senti- 
ment because its assumptions were rooted in Heaven 
without any complexion of Earth’s realities. Charles 
Dickens’ story is firmly rooted in humanity. He is no 
less mindful, his faith is the same shining vision, of the 
spirit that came to the world and its message, in the 
person of the Child on Christmas morning in faraway 
Bethlehem. It was his wish to make the world better 
by preaching the truth and beauty of the message of 
‘Peace on Earth and Good Will Toward Men.” And 
he did it effectively by telling the story of Scrooge and 
Tiny Tim. And that is why every Christmas thousands 
and thousands of hearts turn to Charles Dickens for 
reassurance and faith in their fellowmen. This Christ- 
mas more than ever will we need to turn to the story of 
that great-hearted humanist for faith in our fellowmen. 
Milton in the fourth stanza of ‘““The Hymn”’ in his 
Nativity ode, sings, that 

No War, or Battails sound 

Was heard the world around, 

The idle spear and shield were high up hung; 
The hooked Chariot stood 
Unstain’d with hostile blood, 
The Trumpet spake not to the armed throng, 


And Kings sate still with awfull eye, 
As if they surely knew their sovran Lord was by. 


We wish that this was true of the world to-day; but we 
should be glad that it is not true if, when it does be- 
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come true again in Europe, that Peace will bring as its 
handmaiden the Good Will that shall not only fix 
boundaries, crush militarism, and bestow the free de- 
velopment of nationalism, but will make impossible in 
any country unregenerative Scrooges, abolish poverty, 
and establish among all men absolute Brotherhood on 
the true basis of Peace and Good Will. We would like 
to think that there is no stronger force in modern life to 
help realize this ideal than Poetry. Milton’s great Ode 
moves in us this faith that Poetry may serve this ex- 
alted mission. With the great opportunity which the 
disastrous falling out of nations give, Poetry and 
American Poetry in particular, should:give heed to 
this utterance: 


Ring out ye Crystall spheres, 
Once bless our human ears, 

(If ye have power to touch our senses so) 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time; 

And let the Base of Heav’ns deep Organ blow 
And with your ninefold harmony 
Make up full consort to th’ Angelike symphony. 
For if such holy Song 
Enwrap our fancy long, 

Time will run back, and fetch the age of gold, 
And speckl'd vanity 
Will sicken soon and die, 

And leprous sin will melt from earthly mould, 
And Hell itself will pass away, 
And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day. 


And with this message in mind we extend to our 
enemies and friends Blessings of the Yule-Tide, and for 
the New Year fruitful Good Wishes! 


To England 


HARRISON H. SCHAFF 


England, stand firm! 

Blood and sweat in your eyes, 

Baffled, your blockade flaunted, 

The tide of wealth that, generation after generation, 
Piled high your shores with riches, 

Now on the ebb,— 

Your ragged wounds smarting with the salt spume 
Cast by the last plunge of many a proud merchantman - 
In spite of all, Oh England, now stand firm! 


No vital spot is touched. 

The heart that for a thousand years has held 

The world’s best hope of liberty 

Beats strong. 

Match it oh Britain with that will to triumph 
Bequeathed you in each noble name and spotless deed 
That history writ upon her page since first your 
Banner was unfurled. 

Stand firm! 


Stand firm, that in the shadow of your shield 
May rally the staggered hopes of half the world, 
Aghast at the dire turn of fate 

That mocks man’s age—old toil for man. 

Stand firm as your forebears stood 

On many a stricken field 

Face to the foe. 

Sound once again the charge— 

Strike home! 
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For Realms: Untried 


NINA JOY GERBAULET 
CLAIRE K. GERBAULET 


I. 


Wide scenes of dawn-kissed World lay out before; 
From gray to light the day began to spread; 
The trees, in solemn service tended broad, 
As plainer, then, a yellow ray besought 
The winding path, as long remembered scene, 
And window broad, in memory, further pressed. 
The Summer flowers and the brown Birchwood, 
By children rovers hunted, bowed more low, 
And lawns of morning green were better prized. 


At first the hope of newer lands had reached 
And beckoned with but tints of golden light, 
And future Life in home afar and new 
Had eager led to preparations wide. 

But when the morning came to part with this-— 
This land of dearly loved Pine tree grove— 

A gripping came to blame the wayward heart 
And tell of past days, when young castled souls 
Had welcomed, child-wise, with a trusting thirst 
The Cup of Living, brimmed as with warm milk, 
And how, when drunk not nearly to the depths, 
It now was overthrown by doubtful dreams 
That scintillated like a glass of wine 

And scented Pine greens left, with haunts so dear, 
For lands untried, and scenes as yet unknown. 


Upon the eye uplifted grayness then, 
Bright morning of bright light too soon revealed; 
And calling birds awoke to life the few, 
Who, parting on this day, would not return. 
In readiness too soon, it seemed to be, 
Impatient for the sound of moving vans; 
A watching ever, claiming that they came, 
And then to learn of only false alarms; 
Until at last, the long looked-for did come, 
And household goods all packed with expert care, 
This home was left, house that had harbored all, 
And whisked away in auto of great power: 
The hearts had now the sights as last were seen. 


lI. 

Blue lights of Wind-kissed Sky swept down to wave 
Above the car that moved thro town and glen; 
The car, with occupants all singing loud 
In praise of Life and of the Worldly light. 
The angry Wind it hurled thro in its speed 
Gave mellow shrill, and sharply cried revolt. 
The trees on either side the thick wood road, 
In gallant bowing, rustled in salute, 
And on it sped, so quick, ere Time took count. 


No breach had there in Time bereft an hour, 
And therefore known was not the crisis time, 
But known or unknown, still it came and passed, 
And left behind, alone, the ones who watched, 
(With souls perhaps in tears) the fleeing car, 
And knew that as this vehicle did go, 

So, took with it the last connecting link. 
And trees and distance closed as it passed thro, 


To mark the Life just lived as in the Past. 

So, turning toward a Future Life of Hopes, 

The empty fireplace impulsed desire 

For beauty of a blaze, to strengthen them, 

And windows flooding light, all free from shades, 
Called forth a cry for love of open Sky. 


The moving vans arrived once more that day, 
But to a stranger and a prettier place. 
They came to find a cheerful fireglow, 
And anxious hearts all fluttering with new zeal. 
And ere the night shades fell upon this scene— 
Ixven ere the Sunset Clouds had vanished quite— 
The curtains found in nursery rhyme were hung, 
The pictures in gilt frames embraced the walls, 
And, ‘round about the fire-place there sate, 
In rockers with huge arms that comfort told, 
The family, roasting apples on the logs; 
And scented Pine blocks burned, to fill each heart 
With Knowledge of the new-accepted Home. 


IL. 

Soft creepings, bird-like whisperings, near about; 
Bright lights of Dawn, that, nearing, tremble slight; 
A waking, knowing of a strange surround; 

A flash of understanding, ringing clear: 

This, then, a Home, a waiting for a work, 

A new and undiscovered realm to learn, 

A still unconquered World that here awaits 

A hand that, knowing, conquers with the heart— 
And thus, awake, what wonders resting here! 


There lies a pond beyond that hilltop broad; 
[t waits to be discovered in its dell; 
The lillies in its watery depth lie still; 
The grasses tall that wave upon its face 
With beckoning welcome to the every guest, 
Are daring all to look and not admire; 
So, as the blue-black Crows fly up and out, 
And, shallow tho the Creek, it ripples cheer, 
And as the knotted roots of age reach out, 
Or bushes mark a boundary line of land, 
Or as the small, trim Fir trees claim the eye, 
This World of Newness, conquered soon to be, 
Is echoing abroad this ideal Life. 


The land left far behind one day was won; 
This land is open for the tournament. 
That came to be a dearly loved home; 
This now sheltering hearts with newly found 
Ability to comfort and make glad 
The wanderers that, lonely, recognized 
A friendly face beneath the stranger guise. 
And ever tho new Worlds must be embraced, 
A fearless trust will light each face with hope: 
As, searching here and there for comrade hearts, 
Well fitted for the Life God bids them lead, 
They think of Pine blocks’ scent from Home's dear 

hearth, 

And hue of promise paints the Realm Untried. 
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The Ballad of Downal Baun. 


(Domhnal Ban) 
PADRAIC COLUM 


The moon-cradle’s rocking and rocking, 
Where a cloud and a cloud goes by: 
Silently rocking and rocking, 

The moon-cradle out in the sky. 


The hound’s in his loop at the fire, 

The bond-woman spins at the door; 

One rides on a horse through the court-yard: 
The sword-sheath drops on the floor. 


I 


My grandfather, Downal Baun 

Had the dream that comes three times: 
He dreamt it first when, a serving boy, 
He lay by the nets and the lines, 


In the house of Feargeal More, 

And by Feargeal’s ash-strewn fire, 

When Downal had herded the kine in the waste, 
And had foddered them all in the byre; 


And he dreamt the dream when he lay 
Under sails that were spread to the main; 
When he took his rest amid dusky seas, 
On the deck of a ship of Spain; 


And the dream came to him beneath 

The roof he had raised in his pride; 

When beside him there lay and dreamt of her kin, 
His strange and far-brought bride 


II 


He had dreamt three times of the treasure 
That fills a broken tale: 


The hoard of the men who had raised the mounds, 


Who had brewed the Heather Ale; 


And he knew by the thrice-come dream 

He could win the hoard by right, 

If he drew it out of the lake by a thread 

Upon Saint Brighid’s Night; 

By a thread that was bound to the yoke of an ox, 
That had never a hair of white! 


iI 
So Downal, the silent man, 
Went to many a far-off fair, 
And he bought him an ox no man could say 
Was white by a single hair; 


And he came to the edge of the lake 
Where no curlew cried overhead: 
Silent and bare from the shaking reeds 
The lake-waters spread; 


And he found it afloat on the current,— 
The yoke that was hard for the brunt; 
And he took the yoke and he hound it, 
Across the ox its front; 


The yoke had a thread: in the water 

He saw the burthened net: 

By the push of the ox, by the pull of the thread 
Towards the shore the hoard was set! 


Gold cups for Downal Baun, 
Sword-hilts that Kings’ hands wore! 
O the thread drew the treasure nearer 
Till the ripples touched the shore! 


Red rings for Downal’s bride, 

White silver for her rein! 

But weight was laid in each mesh of the net, 
And the lake held its own again! 


“T will break their strength” he cried, 

‘Let them put forth all of their might, 

For to me were given the yoke and the dream, 
And the ox with no hair of white.” 


He urged the ox to its labour; 

The wide-horned head was set; 

The runnels came from eyes, nose and mouth; 
The thick hide was all sweat; 


‘Forgive me the goad,” said Downal; 


It hunched from foreleg to flank, 

Heaved; then the yoke on its forehead 
Split, and the treasure sank; 

And Downal was left with the broken yoke, 
And the silent ox on the bank. 


He turned the ox to the sedges; 

He took it and held the yoke up; 
Then he flung it back far in the waters 
Of the dark mountain-cup; 


And he shouted ** Doomsters, | know 
Till five score years from this night, 
The treasure is lost, and | trow 

My ox has the hair of white.” 


He stood by the ox its front, 

And brute and man were still; 

And Downal saw lights burn on the lake, 
And fires within the hill. 


I\ 


He turned: a horse was beside him; 
It was white as his ox was black; 
Who rode it was a woman: 

She paced with him down the track; 


And along a road not straitened 

By ridge or tower or wood, 

And past where the Stones of Morna 
Like headless giants stood; 


And then on the Night of Saint Brighid 

The prayer of her vigil he said 

When he looked on the white-horsed woman, 
Ans saw the sign on her head. 


The silks that I wear to my elbows, 


The golden clasps at my side, 
The silver upon my girdle— 
I will give them for your bride.” 


“Such gear, O Horned Woman, 


Makes due a pledge, I deem.” 


“Nay. I will gift you freely, 


And you shall tell your dream.” 


“They say that whoever tells not 


His dream till he hears the birds— 
That man will know the prophecies 
In long-remembered words.” 
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“Nay. Tell your dream. Then this hazel 
Distaff your wife will gain;” 

‘The thing that comes in silence,”’ he said, 
‘Tn silence must remain.” 


“O dream-taught man,” said the woman— 
She stood where the willows grew, 

A woman from the country 

Where the cocks never crew! 


“O dream-taught man,” said the woman,— 
She stayed by a running stream— 

‘* As wise, as wise as the man,” she said 
‘“*Who never told his dream.” 


Then, swift as the flight of the sea-pie 
White woman, white horse, went away; 
And Downal passed his haggard, 

And faced the spear of the day; 


And brought his ox to the byre, 

And gave it a measure of straw— 

‘‘A white hair you have,” said Downal, 
‘But my plough you are fit to draw, 


December, 


‘And for no dream you'll be burthened, 
And for none you will bear the yoke.” 
Then he lifted the latch of his house-door, 
And his bride at his coming awoke; 

He drank the milk that she gave him, 
And the bread she had made he broke. 


The ox was his help thereafter 

When he ploughed the upland and lea, 

And the growth on the Ridge of the Black Ox 
Had a place in mens’ memory. 


And my grandfather, Downal Baun 
Henceforth grew in gains where he stood— 
Strong salmon of Lough Oughter 

Grey hawk of the shady wood! 


The moon-cradle’s rocking and rocking, 
Where a cloud and a cloud goes by, 
Silently rocking and rocking— 

The moon-cradle out in the sky! 


To-morrow we'll gather the rushes, 

And plait them beside our fire, 

And we'll make Saint Bridhid’s Crosses, 
To hang in the room and the byre. 


Christmas, Madison Square 


GLADYS CROMWELL 


In dismal darkness stands the Christmas pine, 
The orthodox have put up for a sign 

Among the sombre trees that mark the Square. 
Oh, there are moral people everywhere 

Indulge the doctrines still of “doing good;” 
They bought the tree uprooted from the wood. 


Like oranges or apples of warm gold, 

Are bulbs of gleaming light the branches hold; 
And yet, that golden fruit no languour drenches! 
Below; the motley company 

Is like a shadow, neither spiced nor gay 

That hovers wearily to huddled benches. 


On one of these, a woman sits alone; 

More poor than thirsting youth for being older. 
She’s leaning on her arm. Her slanted shoulder 
Says more clear than any word she’s lonely. 

She yields the icy wind her neck and hair; 

Her lids are closed. 


A foil of softer air 
Brings vision of the forest her first lover 
Wove into his Poetry. 
Tonight, her shivering fancy can recover 
The scene of a June world remote and free; 
The tones of mist and of blue mirrored hills. 
A long unheeded beauty pain distills. 
Like the earth under pines, is the way where her 
memories pass: 
She sees old orchards stifled in fresh grass, 
The shapes of little apple trees 
Scared of the wind’s gathering, on their knees; 
The spires of larch rising in quiet skies; 
The elm with parted stem and foliage drooping: 
The mothering willow stooping 
To kiss the stream; 
And the companionable pine. 


Within the magic of the Christmas light, 
She hears hushed words of love, as in the night 
On stones one hears the flowing of a brook. 


But in the square about the tree there’s singing; 
And now the winter wind her cheek is stinging; 
Her aching soul can feel the heavy frost. 


She could not live on what her craft was earning 
To satisfy the dream her youth kept burning 
And she was ignorant of what love cost. 

To the blind strength of love her body shook 
And to the joy of love her longing darted; 

Now she’s lonely and she’s broken-hearted. 


The Fate that still prevents her choice today 
Is Poverty. A fate that mars 

The slow unfolding spirit; 

Born a longing to inherit 

Like the sweet thirst of tree-tops for the stars. 


Her sin’s identity is need; 
Her thirst a thirst for God reversed 
Until her slaved mortality is freed. 


Within the magic of the Christmas light, 

Her soul—like snow, blossoms, foam, is white; 
And her desire is fine, 

Unswerving as the pine. 


After vision of those freer places, 
She fumbles to her feet. 

We lose her in a throng of faces. 

She drifts into the crevice of a street. 


The pine tree bough divide 
In search of spaces wide; 
Life unsatisfied 

Ascends. 


But they who dressed the tree 
And brought it from the wood 
Are set apart by ‘doing good”’; 
They hardly share 

Life’s prayer. 
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The Keynote of the Mountain 
(In the Hermit’s Cave at Delphi) 
GERTRUDE HUNTINGTON McGIFFERT 


The lungs of the mountain gurgle and suddenly fill, as 
the winds 

With demoniac tempests of fury, drive and batter and 
rage. 

But anger moves not Parnassus, tranquil it stands and 
dumb. 

And no vibration reaches me here in my cave at the core. 


Spring’s laughter, massed movements of forests, rebirth 
of flowers, 

Tumultuous bells of the valley, the thud of mounting 
feet, 

Reverberate thunder of spaces, the answering thunder 
of wars,— 

The whirr of bolting spheres and humming welter of 
stars, 

These too leave the mountain unmoved and its keynote 
mute. 


Then a few sparse notes shrilled clear from the pipe of a 
little lad—§ 

A lonely shepherd piping upon the lonely peaks— 

A silver note for gladness, a golden note for love, 

A minor note for pity, a melting note for pain! 

And in my cave a quiver thrilled to the mountain’s core, 

And the keynote of the mountain was struck as a chord 
is struck. 

As asmitten harp responds, so the soul of the mountain 
spoke. 

Like an aspen leaf it trembled, like Jericho it fell, 

Huge ridges crashed, the peaks shook and hidden 
springs were bared. 


Up, up the hills of sunset the little shepherd climbed, 

Beyond the edge of silence, and tinkle of moving sheep, 

His heart he piped to the mountain in sparse notes 
shrill and clear— 

A silver note for gladness, a golden note for love, 

A minor note for pity, a melting note for pain, 

And the valley people wondered why he never came 
again. 
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The Old Home 


ORRICK JOHNS 


You would not find an elm so tall 
As that one by the drive, 

Nor a woman’s body as dried and small 
As hers and seem to thrive; 

And there was a man of stormy frame 
And beard unflecked with white 

Who sat beside her bible-desk 
In the lamp’s old-fashioned light . 

And these two had as different + hopes 
As ever two alive. 


Somewhere was hung a girl’s profile, 
Black with gold-tinted hair, 

And beside the polished Franklin burner 
Was a long-backed walnut chair; 

I had known these things all years ago— 
Known them, and more than all 

A certain owl that once had hooted 
From near the milk-house wall; 

And that dim room and that whole house 
Had a grave, unlikely air. 


I thought of forgotten and dismal sounds 
And remembered flawless days, 

Until they fled back choking upon me 
And the lamplight blurred to haze; 

I felt the presences in that room 
As a ceremonious thing . . . 

And that small old lady sitting by 
That dark man listening, 

Smiled at him as a bride who was there 
Smiled at her baby’s ways. 


We visitors, it was the dead we thought of, 
For had one done his will 

In that old house and that old room 
It had shaken from the hill— 

Roof and beam in a rain of dust 
Upon that gathered group 

And only the young feet would have sounded 
Hastening, from the stoop . 

So we, like the memories of the dead, 
Were courteous and still. 


Friar Laurence O’Farrell.— Longford, 1651 


THOMAS WALSH 


The van of Ireton’s troops at morning broke 

On Longford Town, swept up the sluggard few 
That had not fled, and hemmed the Abbey round, 
Dragging two Preachers from the altar-side— 
Friar Bernard whom they hacked unto his death, 
And Friar Laurence whom they haled before 
Their chief upon his entry to the Town. 

‘So here you are, O’Farrell,” Ireton cried,— 
‘Caught like a wild thing on your native plains,— 
You whom they speak in wonder of at Rome 

And Salamanca, you their man of strength 

When Catholic Armies gathered in the land!” 

And Friar Laurence answered, “Lo, the Lord 
Hath given and the Lord hath taken away! 

But you, my Colonel, have the courtesy 

Not to prolong my torments. Send me on 

To join my brothers in the better world.” 

“Nay, not too fast, young friar; we shall hear 
Some of your reasons and philosophies 

Before you leave us. (Godly men as we 

Should join in converse, and who knows, in prayer— 
Ere you can claim your martyr-crown of us. 

Thus for three days they held him, while the smoke 
And rapine spread around the plains afar, 


And treason played its game of blood, till word 
Was brought O'Farrell that his lurking kin 
Among the hillocks looked with very dread 
In one another’s eyes, hearing a friar 

Of Longford was so safe in Ireton’s tents. 
What dread apostacy was here? they asked. 
Then he that held the weary officers 
Half-subject to the grace his person breathed, 
Attent upon his words of argument, 

Sudden put off the charm and crudely urged 
His points until at last indignantly 

They led him forth amid the silent troops 

To execution. On the ladder steps 

He stood and saw his ancient flock assembled, 
And bidding them farewell, his rosary 
Around his neck, his cross within his hands, 
He signed the executioner to act. 

Then as his body swung upon the air 

The onlookers in their amazement saw 

The crucifix he held upraised above 

His head in triumph and in blessing there.— 
In the great silence that ensued they took 
The body down, and with safe-conduct given 
By Ireton gave it formal burial. 
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Christmas, Children, and Poetry. 


ABBIE FARWELL BROWN. 


HAT we need, I think, is more poetry in the 
children’s Christmas; more of the true spirit 
of Christmas in al] poetry. 

It is not enough for children to know Christmas as 
a season for giving, and more especially for getting 
presents; just as it is not enough for poets to think of 
Poetry as means of giving a sensation and of getting 
fame. Poets know that we need more beauty in the 
world. We need more poetry in everyday life, in 
amusement, in national observances, in teaching, in 
religion. Feasts and fétes tend rapidly to become 
vulgar jollifications. Holydays are good,—even as 
mere holidays. But we need to restore some of the 
picturesqueness, or patriotism, or the spirit of mystical 
beauty—as the case may be—which originally gave 
them a reason for existence. Wordsworth hints at this 
in his “Christmas Carol,”’— 


“Hail, ancient manners! sure defence, 
Where they survive, of wholesome laws.” 


Christmas will always be beautiful. There is too 
much sweetness and childlikeness and friendliness in 
human nature ever quite to lose the meaning of the 
season. But it is a pity that the very generosity of its 
loving significance should tend to become burdensome. 
In some places the Christmas spirit is blooming into 
a revival of candles and carols, chimes and cheer. 
Christmas Eve on a certain old Hill is poetically 
beautiful. By the light of tapers in every window the 
picturesque interiors of ancient homes speak welcome 
to the coming Christ-Child. Companies of Waits go 
about the illumined streets full of Christmasy smiling 
people, singing the old carols beneath the windows of 
the sick and old, of children, and those who have 
deserved well. Where such customs prevail, less em- 
phasis is placed upon the Christmas tree and its magic 
fruitage,—-pretty though it be; upon the stuffed stock- 
ing with its dear deformity; upon Santa Claus, about 
whom linger no illusion and little poetry. Wiser folk 
dwell rather upon the significance of the Christmas 
candle, with its implication of widest hospitality and 
sympathy for friend and stranger. This is true 
poetry,—as well as something more; true poetry which 
we find in the best Christmas carols, old and new, and 
in fair verses of child-lovers the world over, who are not 
ashamed to show the Christmas spirit. 

One of the sweetest Christmas poems that I know 
is this by Kate Louise Brown: 


THE CHRIST CANDLE. 


Little taper set to-night, 

Throw afar thy tiny light 

Up and down the darksome strect, 
Guide the tender, wandering feet 
Of the darling Christ-Child sweet. 


He is coming in the snow, 

As he came so long ago, 

When the stars set o’er the hill, 
When the town is dark and still, 
Comes to do the Father’s will. 


Little taper, spread thy ray, 
Make his pathway light as day; 
Let some door be open wide 
For this guest of Christmastide, 
Dearer than all else beside. 


Little Christ-Child, come to me, 
Let my heart thy shelter be; 

Such a home thou wilt not scorn. 
So the bells on Christmas morn, 
Glad shall ring, “A Christ is born!” 


One of the best ways to induce a nation of poetry- 
lovers-is to begin by giving good poetry to children. 
There are no better ‘‘first aids’ than the stirring old 
Christmas carols, which are being revived and sung so 
generally. There is a swing to them, a naive charm, 
quite independent of song and sentiment. “Listen, 
Lordlings, unto me,”’ with its beautiful refrain; ‘‘We 
three Kings of Orient Are;” “The First Nowell;” ‘TI 
Saw Three Ships,” are some of the best. Several 
modern carols approach very closely to the quaint 
ingenuousness of the old, and have a rarer literary 
quality. A fine example is Louise Imogene Guiney’s 
“Noel,” which Margaret Lang has beautifully set. 
Another modern ‘Noel’ of kindred charm is Hilaire 


- Belloc’s, with a haunting refrain of bells; beginning,— 


“On a winter night long time ago, 
(The bells ring loud and the bells ring low) 
When high howled wind and down fell snow, 
(Carillon, Carilla), 
Saint Joseph he and Nostre Dame, 
Riding on an ass full weary came 
From Nazareth into Bethlehem. 
And the small child Jesus smile on you.” 


Somewhat less ingenuous, but no less lovely is ‘A 
Christmas Carol” by G. K. Chesterton. 


“The Christ-Child lay in Mary’s lap, 
His hair was like a light, 
(O weary, weary were the world, 
But here is all aright.) 


The Christ-Child lay on Mary’s breast, 
His hair was like a star. 

(O stern and cunning are the kings, 
But here the true hearts are.) 

ok * oS a 

The Christ-Child stood on Mary’s knee, 
His hair was like a crown, 

And all the flowers looked up at him, 
And all the stars looked down.” 


Lizette Woodworth Reese has a Christmas Folk Song 
which is akin to this in tenderness. It begins,— 
“The little Jesus came to town; 
The wind blew up, the wind blew down; 


Out in the street the wind was bold; 
Now who would house Him from the cold?” 


And there is magic in the quaint lines of Langdon 
Mitchell, — 


“Mary the Mother sits on the hill, 
*” cad * *” 


“The little wind blows the Mother’s words, 
‘Ei, Jesu, ei,’ like the song of birds. 
‘Ei, Jesu, ei,’ | heard it still, 
As I lay asleep at the foot of the hill.” 
Simple but very sweet is the Carol by George Mac- 
Donald whom few read nowadays—beginning,— 


“Bab.” Jesu lay on Mary’s lape 
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Poets have learned—many of them—that to be ob- 
scure is not necessarily to be profound, any more than 
to be simple is to be silly. Browning, it appears, is 
more than involved sentences; Blake more than a 
sing-song metre. It is quite possible for simplicity to 
be subtle. The poems of Father Tabb and of Emily 
Dickinson are notable examples. On the other hand, 
it is not particularly original to be shocking; nor is it 
sentimental to be aware of things beyond the five senses. 

By no means all the so-called ‘juvenile verse” is 
pleasing to children, though it may interpret cleverly 
certain youthful moods. Contrariwise, many verses not 
primarily sung for childish ears have the magic that 
appeals tothem. I doubt if many children could follow 
the metaphor in the “Out of Bounds” of John B. Tabb. 


A little Boy of heavenly birth, 
But far from home to-day, 
Comes down to find His home, the Earth, 
That Sin has cast away. 
O comrades, let us one and all 
Join in to get Him back His ball.” 


But simple and limpid as a poem of Blake's is his 
lovely song called ‘The Lamb-Child.” Of similar 
mystic clarity are Alice Meynell’s lines ‘Unto Us a 
Son is Given,” of which I quote a bright fragment. 
“Given, not lent, 
And not withdrawn, once sent,— 


This Infant of mankind, the One, 
Is still the little welcome Son. 


* * * * 


“Sudden as sweet 

Come the expected feet, 
All joy is young and new all art, 
And He, whom we have by heart.” 


Children like stories in verse. But of Christmas 
poems that tell a story ballad-wise, there are few as 
good as the old carol, ‘Good King Wenceslas.” Clement 
Moore’s “ Visit of St. Nicholas,’ while most popular is 
one of the least poetic. Katherine Tynan tells a lovely 
legend of the wren in “The Christmas Bird;” she has 
another poem with the same title in her last volume 
‘The Flowers of Peace.” The first verse of this quaint 
and fascinating little Christmas ballad runs thus: 

“As | went out a-walking 
In the dark of the wood, 


| heard a bird talking, 
Wore a golden hood.” 


Few treatments of the traditional Magi story are as 
stirring as the fine ballad of Katherine Lee Bates, “* The 
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Kings of the East Are Riding.”” In Dana Burnet’s 
recent volume of Poems the dramatic ballad ‘‘ Christmas 
on the Road,” is full of the spirit of pity and pathos; 
perhaps too sad for a child’s Christmas, which should 
have no sob init. And yet its human and canine touch 
would appeal to children :— 


“It’s Christmas on the road, Laddie, so kick your heels and go, 
The little lights o’ Christendom are shining on the snow; 
The lights are on the trees, Laddie—Lor’! how the windows 
gleam! 
And all I’ve got is a yaller dog to keep the Christmas dream!” 


“Christmas in the Trenches” from the same volume 
causes a deeper sigh, with its poignant opening and 
closing line“ Still the Guns!” It is a thrilling Christmas 
lesson which the world, even the child-world, needs to 
hear. A capital Christmas ballad is Alfred Noyes’ 
“Carol of the Fir Tree,” which has a noble refrain. 
And in Bliss Carman’s recent volume, ‘April Airs,” 
besides a ‘Christmas Eve Carol,” in dialogue, is a 
beautiful poem “The Sending of the Magi; and a 
tender “Christmas Song’”’ ending thus:— 


“The swinging bells, the throbbing star, 
The sunshine on the snow, 
And the awakening heart that leaps 
New ecstasy to know,— 
They all are dancing in the morn 
Because a little child is born.” 


Josephine Peabody has written several Christmas poems 
that children should love; one of the sweetest is the 
“Song of a Shepherd Boy in Bethlehem.” And in 
Florence Converse’s quaint Masque, ‘The Holy Night” 
are some lovely lines. 

While there is, naturally, much similarity in theme 
among these Christmas songs, the variety of mood and 
treatment is quite amazing. To number the verses in 
which master-poets, living and dead, have become as 
little children beside a manger would be long and 
tedious. I have made no reference to Milton and 
Herrick, to Christina Rosetti, Longfellow, Francis 
Thompson, Morris, Aldrich, Riley and Field, and a host 
of others who have written charming poems of the 
season. Suffice it to hint the grace of some who have 
seen the Gleam, and have been proud to go on pil- 
grimage thereto. 

The Christmas Spirit, representing Beauty in the 
highest, is what we need in our Poetry as well as in 
our Play. 


Ruth Comfort Mitchell. 


AMLIA JOSEPHINE BURR. 
(The Night Court and Other Verse—Ruth Comfort Mitchell, New York: The Century Co.) 


HE work of this poet is anything but negligible— 
we had almost said, everything, but that would 
not be true; it is never unwholesome. Her 

poems may stir us to approval or to condemnation; the 
point is, that they stir us. As nearly as I can define 
her power, it lies in the fact that she herself feels life 
too keenly to leave her readers indifferent. Sometimes 


she seems to mislay for a moment this vivid sense of 


reality in the mere pleasure of a lilting metre or an 
unusual rhyme arrangement, but these lapses are rare. 


Ordinarily, though some tastes may find a touch of 
artifice in the versification, the spirit of the poet is 
close to nature. It is in the interpretation of human 
nature that she finds her finest expression, though she 
draws pictures of the world-setting with a brush full of 
gracious colour—witness City-bound, Venetian Boats, 
kK] Poniente, Dulzura. But it is humanity that has her 
heart, and even the scenic poems introduce the human 
element, as an artist puts a figure in a landscape. 
“The Orient, Half Morocco, 8 vo.” and “In The 
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Court of Abundance” are arresting studies of captives 
of drudgery whose souls are set free by a vision of 
exotic beauty and who find in dreams their compensa- 
tion for the unloveliness of reality. There is an un- 
forgettable quality in the sad dignity of ‘Quien Sabe>”’ 
with its marble pedestal denuded of its statue. 

“There was a scene here once to fit the setting, 

If we could pierce the shrouding of the years; 

There was a day for reverent unveiling . . . 

And swelling hearts, and brimming eyes, and cheers . . . 

What patriot, red-blooded, gave it reason? 

What martyr marked it with his placid smile? 


Who set the pulses leaping for a season 
And held the limelight for a little while? 


“Who dares believe his laurel is immortal? 

Who thinks the marble proof against the years?— 

Or dreams the memory of his deed will linger 

When stilled the hearts, and dried away the tears? 

A fluttered flag, a sudden blare of trumpets, 

A path of flowers, a little burst of song. . . 

Then withering and fading and the silence . . . 

Time dims all luster, and the years are long.” 

As a bracing reaction from this haunting expression 
of calm melancholy comes the wholesome vigour of 
“The Old Maid,” a fine tribute to the modern spinster. 
Indeed, one feels that Mrs. Young’s own gallant spirit 
finds its most congenial expression in those poems that 
are most full of the surge of living. “‘The Subway”’ is 
a sensational piece of realism, with its sudden dramatic 
loopholes flashing open upon the silent and spacious 
places. New Yorkers—it is unmistakably the New 
York Subway of which she writes, not the Boston— 
owe Mrs. Young an everlasting debt of gratitude. It 
must always temper with saving humour the annoyance 
of the door sliding inexorably shut in one’s panting and 
hurried face, to recall that inimitable snapshot of the 
guard 

“Cutting away the helpless, overflowing, 

As a pastry-cook trims off the edge of a pie.”’ 
And if one does secure the privilege of standing crushed 
and stifling inside the car, one must laugh, even at the 
risk of an extra lungful of germs, at the admirable 
aptness of 
“loud, insistent, 

Insolent signs, determined to be read. 

They scream of somebody’s soup and soap and garters—’’ 

This is real missionary work. It makes for good 
nature, and when in future I see one who bears the dis- 
comforts of that mode of transit with a pleasant ex- 
pression and an unusual thoughtfulness for the toes and 
ribs of fellow-sufferers, I shall think—there is one who 
has read ‘‘The Subway!” 

Mrs. Young, with humour, has a sure dramatic 
sense. “The Sweetmeat Game,” a poetic play in- 
cluded in this volume, not only has value as poetry 
but has proved a success on the vaudeville stage, with 
Olive Wyndham in the role of the patient little martyr 
wife. This dramatic touch shows finely in what seem 
to my judgment the noblest poems of the collection: 
“Revelation” and “St. John of Nepomuc.” These two 
poems seem in a way to presage the answer to that 
beautiful “ Prayer”: 


“Grant that deep in my heart, dear God, 
The spring of my youth shall stay!” 


To this young woman has been given the power not 
only to feel but to voice the inarticulate finenesses of a 
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boy’s nature, its intimate and jealously hidden aspira- 
tions to generous service and unselfish devotion. A 
college student does not talk about these things any 
more than Stalky could parade his patriotic ardour; but 
they burn in his soul no less fervently because his code 
makes it a point of honour to conceal them. To Mrs. 
Young, as to many strong-fibred, robust-spirited poets, 
the great struggle translates itself irresistibly into terms 
of sport, and in both of these poems, football in a way 
symbolizes the whole game of life. The fine altruism 
of the coral-builder who is satisfied to see the travail 
of his soul as a foundation for the achievement of others 
is what moves the Senior whose efforts to make the 
team had been unsuccessful, but who loses the per- 
sonal humiliation in the broader triumph. 


“* He had not made the team, but for four long seasons, 
Each of ten grinding weeks, he had given the flower 
The essence and strength of body, brain and spirit, 
He and his kind—the second team—till the power 
To cope with opposition and surmount it 
Into the team was driven against this hour! 


“What did it matter who held on to the leather, 
He or another? What was a four-years’ dream? 
Out of his heart the shame and rancour lifted; 
There burst from his throat a hoarse exultant scream. 
Not in the fight, but part of it, he was winning! 
This was his wineries had made the team!” 


“St. John of Nepomuc”’ is to me a pasterpiece, at 
once of daring expression and of sympathetic insight. 
A touch less sure would have yielded a result merely 
grotesque, but Mrs. Young had the courage of her con- 
victions and her success amply justifies her audacity. 
She has shown us both the body and the soul of the 
Freshman’s experience—the crude slangy young husk of 
him, and the inner comprehension of sublime sacrifice— 
of the beauty of holiness—before which his speech fails, 
but which is so vivid and articulate to his consciousness 
that it stands by him like a sacred presence in the crises 
of everyday. These to my mind, are the culminating 
points of the book. The title poem, “The Night 
Court,” superb arraignment of society that it is, 
seems to me significent rather as a prelude than as a 
completion. 


“Call the community! Call up, call down! 
Call all the speeding, mad, unheeding town! 
Go, summon them from tenements and clubs, 
On office floors, and over steaming tubs! 
Shout to the boxes and behind the scenes, 
Then to the pushcarts and the limousines! 
Arouse the lecture-room, the cabaret! 
Confound them with a trumpet-blast and say 
‘Are you so dull, so deaf and blind indeed, 
That you mistake the harvest for the seed?” 
Condemn them for—but stay! 

Let’s call the code— 


“That facile thing they’ve fashioned to their mode: 
Smug sophistries that smother and befool, 
That numb and stupify; that clumsy thing 
That measures mountains with a three-foot rule 
And plumbs the ocean with a pudding-string— 
The little, brittle code. Here is the root, 
Far out of sight and buried safe and deep, 
And Rose Costara is the bitter fruit. 
On every limb and leaf, death, ruin, creep. 


“So, lady novelist, go home again. 
Rub biting acid on your little pen. 
Look back and out and up and in, and then 
Write that it is no job for pruning-shears. 
Tell them to dig for years and years and years 
The twined and twisted roots. Blot out the page; 
Invert the blundering order of the age. 
Reverse the scheme: the last shall be the first. 
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Summon the system, starting with the worst— 

The lying, dying code. On, down the line, 

The city and the court, the cop. Assign 

The guilt, the blame, the shame! Sting, lash and spur! 
Call each and all! Callus! And then call her!”’ 

This is great work, but it does not dig quite deep 
enough into the roots of the social evil. There is an 
element of the problem that underlies cop, city, court, 
or even code,—for prostitution antedates any code at 
present recognized by civilization. Rossetti saw this 
point, though he approached the subject rather senti- 
mentally than sociologically. (In Victorian days, it 
required some stamina to approach it at all.) 

“Yet, Jenny, looking long at you, 


The woman almost fades from view. 
A cipher of man’s changeless sum 


Winifred 


N.. ¥. 
(The Book of Winifred Maynard, New 


F the aim of poetry is to show us naked the soul of 
| things or of men—and surely this is one of its 
most vital aims—then “The Book of Winifred 
Maynard” was well worth the publishing, and for the 
discriminating reader who cares to look below the sur- 
face of life to the underlying tragedy, well worth the 
reading. This is still true, even when we admit that 
the poetry in this slender volume is not great poetry, 
not even poetry that will be long remembered in its 
own generation, for, despite its failure to attain the 
summit of poetic expression, it does reveal with pas- 
sionate sincerity the soul tragedy of the woman who 
wrote, a tragedy the more poignant because made of 
the drab commonplace of which it is given to humanity 
to weave so large a part of the tapestry of life,—the 
tragedy of failure, disillusion, and vanished hope. 

Winifred Maynard—this is not her real name—is now 
dead. These poems cover the last thirteen years of her 
life, from seventeen to thirty; they were written for her- 
self and shown to very few people. With one exception 
they have been arranged in the order of their compo- 
sition. This is fitting, for it is as a whole, as a bit of 
poetic autobiography, that they are primarily inter- 
esting. Regarded thus, they form much the sort of 
lyric sequence that Browning would have delighted to 
write; with this difference, that they are no inter- 
pretings of the soul of an imaginary woman. They are 
the actual stuff of life, and their very imperfections of 
expression make them the more convincing and illum- 
inating. 

They are grouped into three parts—Asleep, Dream- 
ing, Awake—corresponding rather closely to three stages 
in the poet’s growth. The first group is very evidently 
the work of a young girl, not yet wholly articulate, but 
with fresh, clear eyes that vision a dream and a heart 
unafraid and eager to challenge life. 


“Lo, all these brilliant worlds that gem the sky 
Shall fade and pass away, their purpose wrought, 
But I shall live—shall live and never die!” 


she sings in the closing tercet of an early sonnet. This 
is the buoyant confidence of youth, a youth full of hope 
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Of lust, past, present and to come, 
Is left. A riddle that one shrinks 
To challenge from the scornful sphinx.” 

We cannot explain this phase of humanity, which we 
miscall bestial; but we must face it. Rossetti found no 
remedy. “It makes a goblin of the sun.” He saw 
only dimly the vision of “‘a dark path I can strive to 
clear.” The eyes of Mrs. Young’s heart are both keen 
and compassionate. I do not think that we exceed 
probability in the hope that some day she may give us 
a deeper development of her thought in “The Night 
Court’’—an utterance whose fearless vision and un- 
compromising truth shall cast new light upon that way 
which the poets of all time past have found—and left— 
so dark. 


Maynard. 


PEARL 
York and London, G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 


and promise, as all youth is. There is much here that 
makes pleasant reading—‘ August Afternoon and Eve- 
ning” is perhaps the best—but nothing that would 
justify quotation in the limits of a brief review. 

The poems of ** Dreaming” show a growing power of 
expression and a growing consciousness of Destiny. 


My dear, I do not think you were to blame; 
Mine was the fault, who did not see the end, 
Cheating myself and striving to pretend 

Your love for me and mine for you the same. 

For long before I ever heard your name 
Each night I prayed to God that he would send 
That which I never yet had known—a friend; 

I thought my prayer was answered when you came. 

Mine was the Fault, who did not understand; 
I opened wide my spirit’s inmost door 

And would have laid the key within your hand; 
But on the threshold for a while you stood, 
Then turned away in light incurious mood. 

So I have closed and fastened it once more. 


They show, too, as in ““The Dead Faith’’ and ‘‘The 
Search,” a growing fear, a prescience of disillusionment. 


I seek again the well-known sight 
Of intricate bare trees 

Against a lucid sky—delight 
Of clear-cut traceries; 


I seek again the deep desire 
For work, the scorn for rest, 

The feeling of strength that could not tire, 
The joy of an opening quest; 


I seek—God grant that I may find! 
For if I find not, then 

There is gone from me the poet’s mind, 
And I am as other men. 


Then as the climax of this brief life, those final poems, 
the cry of desire unsatisfied, the insistent yearning for 
a love that cannot be hers. 


O Thou, the spirit of the whole, 
How shall I be content? 

Thou givest me a hungry soul, 
And husks for nourishment! 


she cries. And again: 

I do not hate the woman 
Between my Love and me, 
Whose right in him is guarded 

With due formality; 
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Yet her I would not pity 
And I would bid him come, 
Had I not seen her little child— 
But now desire is dumb. 


Her little son, that should be mine, 
Looked up in startled wise, 

And “Who are you?”’ he said to me, 
His father in his eyes. 


This, she believes, is her tragedy, but for me it is not 
the real tragedy. That, rather, is the insidious thing 
that has been done to her life that she, who but a few 
short years before was a youthful standard-bearer of 
Hope, should cry: 


“But I am tired more than these.” 
or in the sonnet “* N’importe,”’ 


For there has fallen on me a heavy cloud 
Of utter weariness; I cannot strive, 
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Since there is nothing I desire to gain, 
But gaze with dim compassion on the crowd. 
Something is dead in me that was alive, 
And now I cannot even suffer pain. 


The editor has selected for conclusion the poem “ And 
came from Martyrdom into this Peace.” If I may 
venture a guess, this poem is the “‘one exception’’ to 
the chronological order mentioned in the preface. 
** After-Thoughts”’ is the true conclusion to the volume. 


The slow gray current of monotonous days 
Bears me from year to year, while dull amaze 
Comes over me, to see the shores of youth 

Already tinted with a purple haze. 


“Dull amaze,” there is her tragedy, the tragedy of a 
large part of humanity, and in ‘The Book of Winifred 
Maynard” it is developed, perhaps unconsciously, with 
poignant conviction. 


Robert W. Service. 


N. J. & C K. GERBAULET. 
(Rhymes of a Red Cross Man, by Robert W. Service, New York: Barse and Hopkins). 


HERE is a land far to the North that we Ameri- 
cans have learned to know through the works 
of Robert W. Service. No longer does Alaska 

the treasure trove of the United States, live in gorg- 
raphies outlined in icy statistics so pitifully few; it has 
now been placed in our hearts with the song and 
wonder of its beauty and achievements. It has been 
brought to us in a way that rouses a pride in possession. 
Though it is true that Mr. Service entered the gold 
fields as an explorer, he emerged to give us an offering 
from one who marvels at what he has found, our own 
territory, Alaska. 

“The Spell of the Yukon,” ‘‘The Ballads of a Chee- 
chako,” and ‘‘Songs of a Sourdough,” are productions 
that have prompted us to think of Mr. Service as the 
‘Kipling of the North.” In these collections of poems 
there is a dominant note inspired by nature: whether 
human nature or the grand expanse: in either case a 
spinal thrill is the sum total, because of the strange 
truth penned for us who have grown accustomed to 
fiction. 

When Robert W. Service left the Klondike and joined 
his brother patriots in France, some of his friends were 
disappointed, but not surprised. It was not to be ex- 
pected that the author of “The Spell of the Yukon” 
could keep away from the centre of world activity, and 
in the natural course of events he has sent from the 
battle heart of Europe a new creation, a glimpse of his 
interpretation of the wonder war: ‘Rhymes of a Red 
Cross Man.” 

In spite of an occasional unneutral attitude, there is 
something poignantly American in Mr. Service’s method 
of handling these rhymes. His pen is a self-appointed 
mirror of the inner and unanalyzed opinion of the toiler 
who pauses at a critical moment to marvel at a com- 
monplace. At intervals, in crude, unsparing hues there 
rises a picture of a horrifying truth, brought to detail; 
relentless, the reproachless detail. 


“Ugh! What was that? -It felt like a jelly, 
That flattish mound in the noisome grass; 
You three big rats running free of its belly, 
Out of my way and let me pass!” 


The magic of Mr. Service’s work is not grown from 
an oriental thread that borrows the fear of ancients and 
the imagination of adreamer. The wonder note echoes 
from cold facts as a man of experience finds them; 
cold facts, warm with a vibrancy that draws an alien 
character into the circle of brotherhood. It cannot be 
possible that a man who has loved a pipe can read 
“The Black Dudeen,” without experiencing a kinship. 


“T whittle a fill in my horny palm 
And the bowl of me old clay pipe I cram. 
I trim the edges, I tamp it down, 
I nurse a light with an anxious frown; 
| begin to draw, and my cheeks tuck in, 
And all my face is a blissful grin; 
And up in a cloud the good smoke goes 
And the good pipe glimmers and fades and glows. 
In its throat it cuties a cheery song, 
For I likes it hot and I likes it strong.” 


—an ordinary picture drawn in short, dashy lines by a 
steady hand. 

All the companionship that the pipe signifies is 
spelled out quietly, and a reader must necessarily feel 
a keen disappointment when, after lending its charm 
to a dying comrade, the careless hero creeps through 
the bullets back to the trench. . . . 


“But there! I got to the trench, all right, 
When sudden I jumped with a start o’ fright 
And a word that does n’t look well in type: 
I'd clean forgotten me old clay pipe.” 


Comprehension pervades the work with such an in- 
tensity that the reader is. carried through scene after 
scene in the same responsive way that a canoe is rushed 
down a stormy river. One of the vivid dramas that 
holds this realistic touch gives the reader a sense of 
stumbling with a burden through a bloody field at 





December, 1916 


midnight. On scout duty Private McPhee has been 
lamed and Private McPhun has been blinded; both 
being feverishly desirous of having ‘‘a kyte-fu’ 0’ haggis 
the nicht,” they decide upon an arrangement whereby 
one will be eyes, the other legs, for both. Laboring 
toward the trench, one cries out directions to the other 
with a natural appreciation of his friend’s difficulties. 


“Keep clear o’ them corpses—they're maybe no deid! 
Haud on! There's a big muckle crater aheid. 
Look oot! There's a sap; we'll be haein’ a coupp 
A staur-shell! For Godsake! Doun, lad, on yer daup. 
Bear aff tae yer richt . . . Aw yer just daein’ fine; 
Before the nich’s feenished on haggis we'll dine.” 


There is nothing but artistry that can ponder in the 
midst of the horror and suffering, on the magnitude of 
the spectacle; the beauty of the color, the sound, and 
reality of the monstrous play that is tearing from the 
world centuries of civilization. There seems even a 
hint of music in the joy which Mr. Service reads in 
that which only pain and death may achieve. 

The neutral influence which crushes bitterness is an 
undertone of the entire collection of rhymes. Of course 
there is a red-blooded mastery that proves Mr. Service 
has watched men in the making; has known man’s 
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nobility to prove when tried; and he has given voice to 
representatives of all the allied nations; but the prob- 
lem he deals with is not the march of empire; rather the 
heart of the peoples, fighting each for the cause in 
which they believe. Perhaps the most noble thought 
given birth in this book is portrayed in the following 
lines, where the simple Sandy McGraw with his penny 
whistle is the organ of expression: 


“Ay, there he wis playin’ as gleg as could be, 
And listenin’ heed wis a spectacled Boche, 
Then Sandy turned roon’ and he noddit tae me, 
And he says: ‘Sinna blab on me, Sergeant McTosh. 
The auld chap is deein’. He likes me tae play. 
It’s makin’ him happy. Jist see his een shine!’ 
And thrillin’ and sweet in the hert o’ the fray 
Wee Sandy wis playin’ The Watch on the Rhine!” 


In ‘The Mourners,” as the book closes, there is a 
delicate bow to the patient soldiers who work and wait 
at home: 


‘When lo! a million woman-faces drift 
Like pale leaves through the sky.” 


. . . almost a reverent baring of the head, a chord that 
will reverberate and will not suffer the soul-music of 
this little volume to be hushed. 
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Josephine Preston Peabody’s 
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“The first rounded utterance of a woman's heart on the European 
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SEA GARDEN by H. D. 
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H. H. Bashford’s Henry Herbert Knibbs’ 
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position, for which it will be found of peculiar value. It 
differentiates itself from all other grammars of verse in 
that it treats specifically of the close internal relation be- 
tween music and verse—a relation clearly recognized by 
the Greeks and other ancient nations, but which we 
moderns have lost sight of—and it analyzes synthetically 
the basic question of poetic rhythms. All poetic forms 
are lucidly treated. The chapter upon verse, color and 
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THE ANTHOLOGY OF MAGAZINE VERSE 


Edited by WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE 


The Fourth Annual issue of this standard volume in contemporary American Poetry, THE ANTHOLOGY OF MAGA- 
ZINE VERSE FOR 1916, AND YEAR BOOK OF AMERICAN POETRY, selected and edited by William Stanley 
Braithwaite, will be published by Laurence J. Gomme early in November. The Price is $1.50. 


Mr. Braithwaite’s Annual volume has become a necessity to every reader who wishes to know what contribution our 


country is making to the world’s imaginative literature. 
verse. 


It is the standard colume in England and American contemporary 


The Year Book Features, which have been found so valuable to the reader in previous issues, have been done with parti- 


cular care in the 1916 volume. They are as follows: 


(1) A valuable reference index by author, of all the important poems, the periodicals in which they appeared and date 
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(2) A list of the important critical articles and reviews published in America Quarterlies, Monthlies, Weeklies, and 
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(3) Acritical summary of the fifteen most notable books of poems issued during the year. 
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oems published during the year and of all works in biogra- 
poetry. 
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The very marked increase of interest in poetry shown by the American people during the past decade to a considerable 
extent has been due to the patience, pertinacity and idealism with which Mr. Braithwaite has made it his business to collect, 
appraise and send on their way the best poems written by contemporary singers.—Christian Science Monitor. 


Mr. Braithwaite has been the true protagonist of poetry. 


He has worked quietly and steadly for twelve years 


to gain a hearing for American poets. The result has been the revolution in poetic standards. 


Dorothea Lawrence Mann, New York “ening Sun. 


The new edition of the 1914 issue of the Anthology is now available, as well as the 1915 issue. Price $1.50 each. The 
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A college anthology for 1915-1916, edited . 
by Henry T. Schnittkind, Ph. D., withan 
introduction by William S. Braithwaite. 


4 In instituting the Harvard dramatic 
contest a few years ago, Mr. John Graig 
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THE CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
POET SERIES 





The Poetry Review Publishing Company begs to announce that it 
has postponed to January 1, 1917, the publication of its series of critical 
studies of the leading contemporary American poets. 

Each volume will contain a short sketch of the poet’s life, a thorough 
interpretation of his art, a complete list of his works, and a selected 
bibliography relating to the poet and his work. 

Each volume will contain on the cover a portrait of the author, 
with his autograph in facsimile. 

The first series will contain twelve volumes, will be issued at monthly 
intervals, and will be completed by January 1, 1918. 

The following poets are the subjects of the first series:— 
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orders for single volumes or the series should be made payable to The 
Poetry Review Company. 
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